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HE response to the first issue 

of the IOWAN was enthusias- 
tic enough to warm the heart of 
the coldest publisher. It was a 
near sell-out despite some unfor- 
seen difficulties in shipping that 
delayed copies destined for many 
newsstands. 

Naturally, we were interested to 
find out what part of the maga- 
zine people liked the most. After 
sounding out readers all over the 
state and carefully going through 
the mail, we came to this conclu- 
sion: Don’t let anyone ever tell 
you Iowans aren’t individualists. 
Nearly everyone liked the color, 
of course, but even there we found 
violent disagreement as to tastes. 

Our own reaction was that it 
was a good job for a first issue, 
but could stand improvement. We 
won’t be able to make all of the 
changes immediately. 

In fact, there will undoubtedly 
be things coming up we haven’t 
even conceived of yet. But I think 
we are on the right road to giving 
the people of Iowa a really out- 
standing magazine of their own. 
It is a road with many turnings, 
all of which we would like to 
explore. 

Strangely enough, we have re- 
ceived very few photographs from 
Iowa photographers for possible 
use in the magazine. I had sort 
of hoped we might be besieged by 
pictures, especially good scenics, 
but that doesn’t seem to be the 
case. If anyone has any 4x5, or 
larger color transparencies of 
Iowa, I should certainly like to see 
them. They are scarce items. In 
certain cases we may be able to 
use 35 mm. kodachromes, but 
color printers object strenuously 
to anything that small. Any small 
defect assumes major proportions 
when you blow up the slide-size 
color shots. 

As I’ve said before, I hope you 
will feel a personal interest in The 
IOWAN. If you like it, I hope 
you'll tell your friends. If you 
don’t, I hope you'll tell us — and 
why. Without a sizable fortune, 
a magazine isn’t built overnight. 


David Archie 
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WASHERS 


AMERICA’S FINEST SINCE 1894 


The Dexter Twin-A-Matic is the 
most amazing and revolutionary 
washer in America. This exclu- 
sive twin tub washer does a com- 
plete week’s wash in less than an 
hour. Gets clothes cleaner — faster, 
with less work than any other 
washer — including automatics. 


Choose the way you want to wash 

- wash in one tub — power rinse 
in the other. Wash colored cloth- 
ing in one tub — white in the other. 
Use Dexter’s exclusive double-suds- 
ing for extra dirty clothes. 


And remember, Dexter’s Twin-A- 
Matic has a lifetime guarantee — 
see this beautiful washer today at 
your local Dexter dealer or write 
directly to the Dexter Company, 
Fairfield, Iowa, for full informa- 
tion. Wash the modern, rapid, 
easy way with the Dexter Twin-A- 
Matic washer! 


THE DEXTER COMPANY 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 








Oldest College 7??? 

...On page 13 of the October-Novem- 
ber Iowan you say, “Grinnell, the old- 
est liberal arts college west of the 
Mississippi.” According to the fig- 
ures of the World Almanac, 1952, the 
schools in Iowa which were in exist- 
ence before Grinnell are: Loras, 1839; 
Iowa Wesleyan, 1842; Clarke College, 
1843; and Grinnell, 1848. 

If you were thinking about co-edu- 
cational liberal arts colleges, Iowa 
Wesleyan would top the list. Loras 
College, a liberal arts college for men, 
was established in Dubuque in 1839 
and is the oldest liberal arts college 


in Iowa. 
MARY MORRISSEY 
Iowa City 


... For your information, Grinnell is 
undisputedly the oldest liberal arts 
college in continuous operation west 
of the Mississippi River, just as it 
claims. 

Iowa Wesleyan started as an acad- 
emy in 1842, and then, sometime be- 
fore the Civil War, it was discontin- 
ued, and it was only after a break 
that it resumed operations and pre- 
sumably at that time became a col- 
lege instead of an academy... ask 
the president of Iowa Wesleyan for 
the history of his own college which 
he published himself in 1942, you will 
find authentication there. 

In regard to Loras, it, too, started 
as an academy and seminary for na- 
tive missionaries and did not become 
an institution of college calibre in 


higher learning until the 1890’s... 
HERBERT PRESCOTT 
Dir. Public Relations 
Grinnell College 
rinnell 


... After reading your article stating 
that Grinnell College is the oldest col- 
lege in Iowa, and having many of our 
alumni call me about the article, I 
would like to point out a number of 
items that I believe will challenge 
the statement. 

I think it is evident that the age 
of any college depends upon the defi- 
nition one uses for the founding of 
the school. I presume that it does not 
make too much difference which 
school is really the older, since both 
are recognized highly as being real 
leaders today. 

From the “History and Alumni 
Record of Iowa Wesleyan College, 
1842-1942”, I quote, “West of the 
Mississippi, seven schools claim to be 
older than Iowa Wesleyan, but only 
one of these is and has been a co- 
educational Protestant college located 
on the same campus in which it was 
founded. It is Williamette Univer- 
sity in Oregon and claims February 





Iowa 
Wesleyan, however, was the first to 
actually grant a degree, preceding 


1, 1842, as its Founders Day. 


Williamette by three years.” (This 
was taken from the Williamette Uni- 
versity Bulletin, 1940-41 and used in 
the Iowa Wesleyan History and Alum- 
ni Record.) 

Also from the Iowa Wesleyan His- 
tory and Alumni Record, “The char- 
ter for the Mount Pleasant Literary 
Institute was approved February 18, 
1842. Preceding March 8, 1843, and 
probably yet in 1842, the name was 
changed to the Mount Pleasant Col- 
legiate Institute. To be sure, there 
was the Mount Pleasant Collegiate 
Institute, with its trustees and facul- 
ty since 1843. It was merely con- 
verted into Iowa Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

Pioneer Iowa and pioneer Iowa col- 
leges, through no fault of their own, 
but rather from laudable idealism, 
planned more than the resources of 
the state could support and continue. 
Thus, the earliest Iowa colleges were 
much addicted to housemoving and to 
lapses in their history. To this ne- 
cessity, Iowa Wesleyan was a happy 
exception. The College has maintain- 
ed strict continuity with the Mount 
Pleasant Collegiate Institute of 1844 
in which it was founded. 

Although Iowa Wesleyan doubtless 
has many traditions and incidents to 
which it may wish to point with pride, 
its unmistakable contribution to last- 
ing history is the graduation, in 1859, 
of Lucy W. Kilpatrick. She was the 
first girl to graduate from a co-edu- 
cational liberal arts school in all the 
world.” 

I’m sure everyone wishes both 
schools the best of luck for the next 
100 years and no doubi the argument 
as to the date of founding will still 
be raging. 

ORVILLE P. LOPER 
Dir. of Public Relations 


Iowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Pleasant 


(We should have known better than 
to claim that anything is the oldest. 
—Ed.) 


Bouquets 
... For several years we received Ari- 
zona Highways and enjoyed it. But 
your “Iowan” has a heartbeat as well 
as color, dash, meatiness . . . Iowa 
needs a good selling and believe you 


. .. will do much to get it done. 
ROSS SALMON 
Ottumwa 


... the Iowan was a gift to me. I 
love it! 


MRS. FLORENCE AUSTIN 
Dumont 


(Continued to page 42) 
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Are You Still a 


lave to Old Fashioned 
Housekeeping 7 


Then put these 4 amazing products to work for you! Your most 
burdensome jobs will be world’s easier and quicker — House 
‘cleaning — Washing — Ironing — Washing Dishes! Have more 
free time, more energy for the things you enjoy! Get one 
of each from your grocery today! 


Save Your Strength, Temper, Energy and Time 
WITH THESE FOUR WONDERFUL NEW PRODUCTS! 





WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING POWDER BLEACH! 


Contains twice the bleaching power of most 
powdered bleaches — yet costs no more! Safe 
for ANY fabric. Bleaches whites far whiter, 
leaves colors brighter without fading. Removes 
stubborn stains — even lipstick, chocolate! 





Add 2 tablespoons in your washing machine. 


ONE CLEANER — A HUNDRED AND ONE USES 


Use PERFEX for ALL your housecleaning ‘~ eh) 
jobs! Dirt simply wipes off from painted walls, K€, 

floors, woodwork. No more hard scrubbing! rd g 
Shampoos rugs, upholstery — safely, easily. 3s 
For clothes use PERFEX and half the usual 
amount of soap! So economical — just 1 table- 
spoon makes a gallon. 





REALLY BOES 
SAVE YOUR NANO 5 


* NO OTHER STARCH LIKE GLOSSTEX! 


This is the miracle plastic starch — different 







| helps the iron glide faster over clothing, it 
| coats fabrics with an invisible film to make 
er things shed dirt and grime. Yet it dissolves 
instantly in washing — so dirt just floats away! 





NO MORE "DISHWASHING" HANDS! 


Best dishwashing detergent you ever used. \\ \\ 
And has a wonderful hand lotion ingredient so 
your hands will stay soft and smooth! Gets 
dishes clean faster by cutting grease and float- ~ 
ing food particles off of dishes, silverware, pots 
and pans! Dishes dry sparkling clean in the 
air without wiping! 








A LONG TRIP! The huge transformers in 
this substation step up the pressure to send 
electricity speeding to you, whenever and 
wherever you need it! 





MUSCLE OF 40,000 HORSES! This 3-1 2 
million dollar turbine has a capacity of 40,000 
kilowatts. Powered by steam, the huge blades 
spin faster than the speed of sound. It is 
10 times as powerful as a big railroad loco- 
motive ... yet you can balance a nickel 
on the housing, since it’s as delicate as a 
watch, 





HOW TO STOKE A BIG FIRE! Here’s a portion of a vast boiler room in a power plant that 
burns 1,000 tons of coal every 24 hours. The coal is ground as fine as talcum powder and blown 
into the boilers where it burns like gasoline with 3,000 degree temperatures. 


AN EVER-GROWING ABUNDANCE 
OF ELECTRIC POWER IS SERVING IOWA 


Reddy Kilowatt is growing stronger 
for you year after year. New power 
plants have been constructed, the 
generating capacity of existing plants 





ON GUARD! 24 hours a day, 7 days each 
week these automatic gauges and controls 
keep your electric supply constant and de- 
pendable. 


has been increased, and miles of ad- 
ditional lines have been built. Reddy 
is Iowa’s most popular farm hand and 
your most versatile helper. You can 
depend on him to do countless jobs 
for only pennies each day. 


Reddy Kilowatt Leads the WAY 


More power brings more jobs, more 
income and better living for every- 
body ... and Reddy is planning years 
ahead to keep Iowa a “power-full” 
state. Start planning your electric 
future now, knowing that Reddy will 
always provide you with dependable 
electric service. 








NEW $38,000,000 TRANSMIS- 
SION GRID TO POOL POWER 
FOR IOWA 


@ Initial construction on Iowa’s 
new power grid is already un- 
derway. This vast network will 
link together all the major 
electric companies of Iowa in 
a working team. 

The proposed grid will cross 
the state from north to south 
and from east to west. Extra 
power can be routed to any part 
of the state in times of emer- 
gency. This huge project is 
our evidence of faith in the fu- 
ture of Iowa. 











“JUST CALL ME 
REDDY 'CUZ I'M 
ALWAYS READY!” 
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Burlington business district lies northeast from First Congregational Church steeple. MacArthur Bridge is in background. 





Crapo Park’s Black Hawk statue was 
trademark of old Dehner Cigar Co. 


Burlington 


By Lloyd Maffitt and Wayne Danielson 


N THE YEAR 1834, John Gray 

of Burlington, Vermont opened 
a grocery store in the new settle- 
ment on the west bank of the 
Mississippi. Known to the In- 
dians as Shoquoquon, it was called 
Flint Hills (the English transla- 
tion of Shoquoquon) by the set- 
tlers, or by its folklore name of 
Catfish Bend. 

Gray, who _ had = sentimental 
memories of his home town, sought 
to make a deal with the owners of 
the settlement site. He offered to 
pay a premium price of fifty dol- 
lars for a lot if he might have the 
privilege of naming the new town. 


His offer was accepted, and he 
christened it Burlington. 


John Gray would never recog- 
nize the settlement he named if he 
were to be transported back to it 
today. From a two-dozen-family 
trading post it has grown to a 
city of more than thirty thousand 
people — and it is still growing. 

Burlington is built in a natural 
amphitheater bordering the ma- 
jestic Mississippi River. Its busi- 
ness district is packed into a low- 
lying central valley, while the resi- 
dential districts are spread out on 
the four surrounding hills — 
North, West, South and Prospect. 
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Lydia Dankwardt gave park to city. 


C. Moody edits the Hawk-Eye Gazette. 


No point in the city’s area of 
twelve square miles is more than 
a quarter-hour drive from the 
loop, as Burlingtonians humorous- 
ly call the downtown district. 
Descendants of German, Irish 
and Swedish settlers make up the 
backbone of the population, with 
Germans predominating. German 
and Swedish languages are still 
spoken by the elder members of 
immigrant families. Carl Ring- 
blum, whose grocery on West Hill 
has specialized in imported Swed- 
ish delicacies for sixty-five years, 
still does a big business at Christ- 
mas, as third-generation Swedes 
suddenly feel an urge to eat 
Lutefisk, home-made potato sau- 
sage and the hard, unleavened, flat 
brode imported from the old coun- 
try. Carl thinks nothing of sell- 
ing $900 worth of imported cheese 
on a rush day during the holidays, 
and he sends his Yuletide wares 
to homesick Swedes living as far 
west as Idaho and Arizona. 
Burlington served as the first 
capital of the Wisconsin Territory 
until the Iowa Territory was es- 
tablished more than 110 years ago. 
Politically, the city tended to lean 
toward the Democrats for many 
years, while Des Moines County 
favored the Republicans. The 
county usually outvoted the city, 
until winning the GOP nomination 
became almost tantamount to elec- 
tion. The last two decades have 
seen the Republicans’ grip notice- 
ably weakened, however, and the 
Republican nominee is no longer 
a lead-pipe cinch to be elected in 
November. Thus, in 1950, the Re- 
publican state senator, W. N. 
Skourup, was defeated in an 837- 
vote majority by a 35-year-old 
Lincolnesque Burlington attorney, 
Tom Dailey; and the Democratic 
candidate for U.S. senator, Albert 
J. Loveland, took the county from 
Senator B. B. Hickenlooper by the 
almost invisible margin of 34. 
City officials do not run as 
Democrats or Republicans, al- 
though it is perhaps significant 
that Mayor Tom Smith, who has 
been elected to a record seven 
terms, is a prominent Democrat. 
No story about Burlington would 
be complete without mention of 
Mayor Smith, the ex-coal miner 
from Mystic who has been re- 
elected more than any other bur- 
gomaster in the history of the 
city. In 1912, he was elected pres- 
ident of the Mystic Local of the 


Gloria Bremer of Des Moines County Mental} He 


United Mine Workers of America, 
but uncertain health took him 
out of the mines and brought him 
to Burlington to live. 

Smith, first elected mayor in 
1920, then re-elected in 1922, be- 
gan a seesaw political battle in 
1924 with the late Ed Marquardt 
and eked out a precarious 24- 
vote win. They clashed again in 
1928 with Marquardt the victor; 
after trailing him in the 1932 pri- 
mary, Smith won the office in the 
general election; he conceded Mar- 
quardt the mayor’s chair in 1934. 
In 1946, Smith ran once more and 
bowed to Verle McBride. 

But his political star shone 
again in 1948, 1950 and the special 
election held in 1951. He has won 
seven mayoralty elections and lost 
three, for a life-time batting aver- 
age of .700 — which is pretty 
good in anybody’s league. 

Burlingtonians get a lot more 
worked up over local issues than 
they do over state and national 
politics, as has been amply demon- 
strated in the disputes over zon- 
ing, parking meters, city dumps 
and the council-manager form of 
government, all of which have stir- 
red up heated controversies since 
the end of World War II. 

When the question of installing 
parking meters was brought up, 
the city fathers called a public 
meeting which attracted so many 
citizens that the city hall audi- 
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torium was jam-packed and many 
had to be turned away. Despite 
vigorous protests, the meters were 
installed. 


The question of whether to close 
the city’s sixty-five dumps, which 
were eyesores and rat incubators 
as well as nuisances to nearby 
property owners, brought on an- 
other community rang-tang. After 
a protracted battle, the city coun- 
cil authorized the establishment 
of a single rubbish disposal site, 
over Mayor Smith’s objections. 

But it was this colorful city of- 
ficial who twice won in the council- 
manager fight. Back in 1924 a 
proposal to switch to the council- 
manager form of municipal gov- 
ernment was brought to a vote; 
and with Smith spearheading the 
opposition it was roundly defeated. 

Feeling that the city council 
was in public disfavor in 1950 as 
a result of the city dump contro- 
versy, the council-manager pro- 
ponents finally cast off their leth- 
argy. They started a new cam- 
paign, which was led by the 
Hawk-Eye Gazette and the League 
of Women Voters. In August of 
1951, the question came up for 
vote and was beaten, but by a 
much narrower margin. Support- 
ers of the council-manager plan 
are convinced their loss was due 
solely to the influence of the pic- 
turesque, flamboyant mayor and 
confidently predict that, once he 


is out of the picture, the plan will 
win more public favor. 

The Hawk-Eye Gazette is the 
oldest paper in continuous publi- 
cation in Iowa. Its ancestry traces 
back to the Wisconsin Territorial 
Gazette, which set up offices in 
Burlington in 1837, just four years 
after the city was founded. Sev- 
eral weeklies and dailies flourished 
in Burlington in the early days, 
but eventually the field was nar- 
rowed down to the two dailies — 
the Hawk-Eye, a Republican pa- 
per, and the Gazette, a Democrat 
organ. In 1933, the two papers 
were merged. 

Also serving the territory is the 
weekly Burlington Labor News, 
official publication of the Bur- 
lington Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly (AF of L). It is considered 
an outstanding labor paper. The 
editor is Peter L. Mennen. 

The CIO has four locals in Bur- 
lington, with a total membership 
of approximately one thousand. 
Its leader is a_ highly-respected, 
young liberal, Joe Braun. 


As early editors like to boast, 
Burlington’s position on the river 
made it a natural trading center 
for a large agricultural area in 
southeastern Iowa and midwestern 
Illinois. The city grew up rapidly 
as immigrants entered Iowa via the 
Burlington ferry. The C. B. & Q. 
Railroad bridge spanned the Mis- 
sissippi in 1868 and thus gave the 
city the combined advantage of 
water routes north and south and 
convenient rail transportation to 
the east. Traffic on the river tow- 
ing rafts of logs to the booming 
lumber mills on the river front is 
now just a memory. 

Then the doldrums set in. The 
city’s destinies fell into the con- 
trol of a small group of selfish and 
reactionary men who sacrificed the 
public weal to their own greed. As 
a resuit, Burlington failed to main- 
tain its early pace. Between 1880 
and 1930, the population remained 
almost stationary. The industrial 
life of the city was dominated by 
a few large firms, and layoffs at 
these plants meant hard times for 
everyone. There was little in Bur- 
lington to attract young people, 
save those fortunate few who had 
only to wait for their fathers to 
retire before taking over estab- 
lished businesses. The city’s youth 
deserted it in large numbers. The 
people realized their situation but 
seemed powerless to do anything 
but talk about it. 


= — 
The Glen Crays are civically prominent. 
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Mrs. J. Schramm is top art collector. 


Rev. Masselink is school board head. 








George Loomis manages new $1,500,000 
plant of Sylvania Electric Products Co. 





A couple practices archery in Crapo, 
one of the seven parks in Burlington. 





A new wing is added to Burlington 
Hospital to care for rapid city growth. 
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“There’s nothing wrong with 
Burlington that a few well-placed 
funerals won’t cure,’”’ was the grim 
jest often heard in those days. 

A memorable, but bitter, picture 
of the Burlington of this era can 
be found in Hartzell Spence’s “One 
Foot in Heaven,” the appearance 
of which, about twelve years ago, 
touched off a furor that has still 
not entirely died down. 

Spence was the son of the late 
Dr. William H. Spence, outspoken 
pastor of First Methodist Church 
of Burlington. In “One Foot in 
Heaven’’, the author writes of his 
father’s life and work. When he 
referred to the family’s experience 
in Burlington — which he thinly 
disguised under the name River- 
ton — Spence dipped his pen in 
vitriol. Without using the real 
names, he related several scandals 
involving prominent Burlington- 
ians. For a few months after the 
book appeared, a favorite indoor 
sport in Burlington was trying to 
identify who was who. Towns- 
people smacked their lips in glee 
over the discomfiture of those 
who had been pilloried. 

One of the Rev. Mr. Spence’s 
successors obtained a liberal por- 
tion of publicity for himself by 
excoriating the book in public. 

Another literary luminary iden- 
tified with Burlington is Elswyth 
Thane, author of many historical 
novels and in private life wife of 
the famed scientist, Dr. William 
Beebe. She was raised there. 

Burlington had an_ especially 
hard time getting through the de- 
pression. Even federal aid to the 
city, such as WPA’s contribution 
toward the building of the $1,500,- 
000 municipal auditorium, failed 
to help the situation, and the 
city’s population dropped to 25,- 
832 at the end of the thirties. The 
remembrance of these hard times 
makes it difficult for many Bur- 
lingtonians to become reconciled 
to the fact that the city is pros- 
perous today. Last year Burling- 
ton’s retail merchants rang up 
total estimated sales of 44 million 
dollars and Burlington’s citizens 
had an estimated total effective 
buying income of 50 million dol- 
lars. An old man, staring mo- 
rosely at a traffic jam at the cor- 
ner of Main and Jefferson streets, 
summed up the older citizens’ dis- 
trust of such a state of affairs by 
saying, “I can’t even cross the 
street against the light no more 
without gettin’ killed.” 





The upsurge in Burlington’s eco- 
nomic life which made traffic 
lights in the business district 
something more than an interest- 
ing, but colorful, embellishment 
began in 1940. That was the 
year construction started on the 
sprawling 22,000-acre Iowa Ord- 
nance plant, ten miles west of 
town. During the war this unit 
of the Arsenal of Democracy had 
an average annual payroll of 20 
million dollars, bringing refreshing 
silver into the city’s homes and a 
psychological lift to its depression- 
jaded business men. 

After the war the plant settled 
down to making nitrate fertilizer, 
but now its production lines are 
pouring out the munitions of war. 
Periodically the town is forcefully 
reminded of the existence of the 
plant by the distant booming of 
explosives being tested. All en- 
trances to the plant are guarded 
and visitors are not encouraged. 
Some farmers, however, are per- 
mitted to raise crops in the area 
on ground not covered by the 
plant’s 1,200 buildings. 

The most mysterious. contri- 
bution of the ordnance plant to 
the present war effort is “Division 
B” which, according to rumor, 
has something to do with atomic 
weapons. But its exact nature is 
a well-guarded secret, and anybody 
will tell you it is a lot harder to 
find out anything about the plant 
now than it was during the war. 

For all its positive contributions, 
the plant has exacted a grisly toll 
in life and limb. To date, thirty- 
eight persons have been killed in 
explosions, and many others have 
been maimed or injured. 

The temporary lull in the plant’s 
activities after World War II gave 
Burlington business men cause for 
worry. They decided to make a 
serious effort to bring new indus- 
tries to the city. In 1945, local 
business men contributed enough 
money for the Chamber of Com- 
merce to buy 25 acres of land 
along the C. B. & Q. right-of- 
way between Burlington and West 
Burlington, a thriving community 
of 1,323 lying two miles west of 
Burlington. The area was labeled 
Burlington Industrial Area No. 1, 
and the only return the investors 
hoped to get on their money was 
the increased trade which would 
result if new enterprises could be 
persuaded to settle in Burlington. 

The Star-Kimball Electric Com- 
pany, a motor division of the 



























Miehle Printing Press and Manu- 
facturing Company, and the Chi- 
cago Tramrail Company were 
among the first firms attracted to 
the area. Within four years the 
entire area had been industrialized. 
The Chamber of Commerce ac- 
quired Burlington Industrial Area 
No. 2 in 1949 — eighty more acres 
of ground which industrial en- 
gineers have described as excellent 
for factory sites. It, too, lies in 
Burlington-West Burlington area. 
Biggest firm to locate in the sec- 
ond area is Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., which purchased its 
site in June of 1951. A $1,500,000 
plant is nearing completion. When 
it goes into full-scale production 
of premium electronic tubes of the 
type used in guided missiles, it 
will employ more than 1,000 work- 
ers. George L. Loomis, plant man- 
ager, estimates that the annual 
payroll will exceed two million. 
Of the two new industrial areas 
purchased by the Chamber of 
Commerce, only 50 acres are still 
open. The expansion west of the 
city has influenced other indus- 
tries and retail establishments to 
build in that area until today a 
whole new community is arising. 


(Continued to page $7) 


Ripley called it world’s most crooked street. 
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Beautiful new station serves C. B. & Q. RR. Burlington line is called “Q” here. 
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River traffic, although still heavy, is nothing like 900 boats a season of 1870's. 


Snake Alley makes five curves in one block going down steep North Hill. 











Are we encouraging drunkenness and immorality OR 
Are we rescuing hundreds of unlucky families? 


RELIEF 


ROLLS: 


Public or Private? 


“EVERY TIME I see an old-age 
pensioner going into a beer joint 
to spend money that I have worked 
hard to earn while I get along on 
mere necessities, it alway$ sends 
my blood pressure up a notch,” 
says an Iowa housewife. In her 
letter to the Iowa Taxpayers As- 
sociation she adds, “Please tell me 
who I can write and perhaps they 
will start printing the names once 
a month or so, and I know a lot 
of them would not want their 
names known.” 

Another housewife wrote _ re- 
cently to Mrs. Mary E. Huncke, 
chairman of the state social wel- 
fare board. 

“I would sooner stick my hand 
in molten lead than go through 
again what I went trough on the 
school grounds . . . back in 1935 

. when we were on relief and I 
was a 12-year-old kid,” she said. 

“T hate to see other unfortu- 
nate people put at the mercy of 
vicious tongues and people who 
seem to draw their feeling of im- 
portance from cutting others 
down. Unfortunates should be 
dealt with by trained workers.” 

These two letters present, in es- 
sence, the real arguments that 
will be marshalled in the coming 
legislative fight to open Iowa’s re- 
lief rolls to public scrutiny. 

Those opposed to opening our 
relief rolls feel that an unnecssary 
and dangerous stigma will be at- 
tached to those on relief, often 
through no fault of their own. 

Those in favor of lifting what 
they term “the veil of secrecy” 
think that relief systems encour- 
age immorality, dependency, poli- 
tical dishonesty and chiseling. They 
often became incensed because of 
personal cases they know about 
where they think the recipient 
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By Wilma Collins 


does not have need for assistance. 


The Case For Secrecy 

Social workers feel that privacy 
about one’s personal affairs is a 
basic human right. It is employed 
today by those administering 
many forms of public assistance: 
Unemployment compensation, old 
age and survivor’s insurance, help 
to veterans, farm subsidies, RFC 
loans and public health centers. 

Welfare programs do not oper- 
ate behind an iron curtain of se- 
crecy. Everything about them is 
and should be open to the public 





BACKGROUND 

In 1950, the Indiana legisla- 
ture passed a law specifying 
that the names of persons re- 
ceiving relief should be avail- 
able to those who needed the in- 
formation ‘for purposes direct- 
ly connected with administra- 
tion of the relief program.” 

The federal security adminis- 
trator, Oscar Ewing, responded 
by withholding Indiana’s share 
of federal welfare funds. In an 
ensuing suit, the courts found in 
favor of Ewing’s action. 

In 1951, Senator Jenner of In- 
diana attached a rider to the 
Federal Revenue Act of that 
year giving the individual state 
authority to provide public ac- 
cess to the names of all who re- 
ceive public assistance and the 
amounts which are received. 

Today Indiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Virginia 
have passed legislation opening 
up their relief rolls. Bills to 
end relief secrecy will be up for 
consideration in scores of other 
state legislatures in 1953. Iowa 
is one of them. 











except the identity of the individ- 
uals being helped. Even complete 
information about individuals is 
open to legislative investigating 
committees, grand juries and law 
enforcement officials as needed in 
carrying out their duties related 
to the administration of the as- 
sistance programs. 

Welfare workers have access ‘to 
extensive private information on a 
recipient’s private life and affairs 
and are constantly reviewing this 
information. To make names avail- 
able to the public might broaden 
the opportunity for persons to 
report suspicious instances, but to 
weed out the frauds by this par- 
ticular method would expose 
thousands of persons in genuine 
need to the same scrutiny. 

They would be exposed to idle 
curiosity, to spite or to possible 
exploitation. They would be in 
real danger of humiliation and loss 
of self-respect. This stigma is 
particularly dangerous with re- 
spect to the many families under- 
going social rehabilitation. Many 
families now on relief are there 
for temporary and correctable rea- 
sons. Often the problems are psy- 
chological, and the social case 
worker must strive to restore the 
confidence of the family in its 
ability to help itself. The sooner 
the family can be restored to a 
position of economic self-suffi- 
ciency, the cheaper it is for the 
taxpayer. 

Moreover, many who badly need 
the assistance might not ask for it 
under these circumstances. This is 
particularly true in the case of de- 
pendent children and the aged. 

The number of cheaters is rela- 
tively small compared to the num- 
ber in real need of help. Welfare 
administrators are as much con- 
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cerned with prevention of fraud 
as are other taxpayers. What is 
needed is a way in which cheating 
can be reduced to a minimum or 
eliminated, while a_ beneficial 
job is done for the great bulk of 
people who genuinely need assist- 
ance. This can best be done 
through lighter work loads and 
adequate pay to attract and keep 
experienced, honest and competent 
welfare personnel. The best cure 
for fraud lies in citizen interest 
and support of humane and effi- 
cient welfare administration. 


The Case Against Secrecy 


Supporters of open relief rolls 
feel secret spending is taxation 
without representation. The people 
are entitled to know how their tax 
money is being spent. The great 
abuses that have become apparent 
in the distribution of relief funds 
require drastic action. The real 
issue is not so much what can be 
saved by the elimination of secrecy, 
but what has happened while se- 
crecy has reigned and what may 
be expected to happen if it con- 
tinues. The danger of dictator- 
ship is very great. 

Joe E. Long, editor of the Iowa 
Taxpayer, advocates these reforms: 


1. Make the laws governing 
“enrollment” in this type of 
charity more stringent, call- 
ing for careful investigation 
as to ability of children to 
support parents, and partic- 
ularly as to the disposition 
of property. 

2. Have some limitation re- 
stored to, at least, the de- 
pendent children law. 

3. Make all expenditures and 
all other charity cost a pub- 
lic record open to the inspec- 
tion of interested citizens. 

Advocates of ending secrecy 
see these practical advantages: 

1. Voluntary caseload reduc- 
tion by those who are cap- 
able of self-support and 
who fear exposure. 

2. Eased administration 
through deterrence of inel- 
igibles from trying to get 
on relief rolls. 

3. Stepped-up administrative 
efficiency under the watch- 
fulness of public scrutiny. 

4. Renewed public faith in 
welfare administration con- 
ducted in the open. 


Another source of support for 
opening the relief rolls comes from 
Esther E. Twente, chairman of 
the Department of Social Work of 





WHO IS AFFECTED? 


The forms of public assist- 
ance affected by a state law to 
open relief rolls to the eyes of 
the interested taxpayers in 
Iowa would be old age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren. About 2.7% of Iowa’s 
population receives welfare 
money in one of these forms. 
In September, 1952, there were 
47,591 OAA cases and 5,422 
ADC cases on the books. 











the University of Kansas. She 
feels that in many cases the peo- 
ple who count already know if a 
person is on relief — they cash the 
checks and see the social worker 
come and go. What disturbs her 
most is the fear that social work- 
ers may be endangering all public 
assistance by opposing the open- 
ing of relief rolls. 

Not mentioned so far in this dis- 
cussion is the charge that public 
assistance encourages immorality. 
Critics cite such examples as a 
mother with eight illegitimate chil- 
dren being maintained by aid-to- 
dependent-children grants. While 
the children are neat, clean and 
well-fed, the question arises wheth- 
er the state should support them. 

Critics might advise placing the 
mother in jail, the children in an 
institution. Here the cost of main- 
taining them would far exceed the 
expense of keeping them in their 
own home. It is difficult to see 
how the average ADC grant of $22 
a month per child (running as low 
as $10 in some areas) encourages 
promiscuousness. What’s more, in- 
dependent investigators have found 
the charges of ADC grants en- 
couraging immorality grossly ex- 
aggerated in many instances. 


What Has Happened Elsewhere? 

On the surface it looks as if the 
simple solution might be to use 
the experience of the states which 
have tried opening their rolls as 
Iowa’s pattern. But opinions vary 
widely on the success of the oper- 
ation in these states. 

In the months preceding the ac- 
tual opening of Indiana’s relief 
record, a major decline was ex- 
perienced in the public assistance 
caseload. From November 1950 
to November 1951 the ADC case- 
load dropped 19.5% vs. a national 
decline of 8.6%. In the same per- 
iod the old-age-assistance rolls 
dropped 11.3% vs. a national de- 
cline of 3.14%. 


Since the initial drop, however, 
Indiana’s relief rolls have not been 
reduced as sharply as in other 
states. Maurice O. Hunt, state re- 
lief administrator, reports it all 
has been in vain. Whatever chis- 
elers there were are still there. 
The citizens who did request that 
their names be withdrawn before 
the lists were made public were 
primarily old people who gave up 
state assistance out of a sense of 
shame. 

In Illinois, the initial caseload de- 
cline was negligible compared to 
the national average. However, the 
reports of administrators have 
been more favorable. Garrett W. 
Keaster, acting executive secretary 
of the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion, says that the removal of the 
secrecy ban has worked to the ad- 
vantage of everybody — including 
relief recipients. 

From November 2, 1951, to 
March 27, 1952, only 192 people 
asked to scan the rolls. The bulk 
of the requests was from news- 
papers in November, the first 
month the rolls were open. The 
papers were tracing rumors that 
large numbers of ineligibles were 
on the rolls. They found the ru- 
mors without basis in fact. Keaster 
says that the elimination of se- 
erecy has scotched irresponsible 
rumors that relief rolls were load- 
ed with persons undeserving of 
public assistance. It has also de- 
terred many ineligibles from try- 
ing to get on the relief rolls. 

(Social workers, however, object 
that Keaster has not given suffi- 
cient consideration to the fact that 
many genuinely needy people may 
be discouraged from accepting re- 
lief. They also point out that in 
any case opening the relief rolls 
starts with a presumption of guilt 
against a group of people, and they 
ask, “Why single out this particu- 
lar group?’’) 


The Answer 


The answer to any question of 
this nature, of course, must rest 
with the public. But with the aid 
of reporters who have investigated 
the problem, the following ques- 
tions and possible answers have 
been formulated. They may help 
to clear up some of the confusion 
which exists: 

1. What should be our aim in re- 

lief administration? To assist 

needy people in the most hu- 

mane and efficient manner pos- 

sible. Relief should be adminis- 
(Continued to page 41) 
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Judging stand for Book Week parade is set in Bedford main street. 


Storybooks Come to Life 


Photographed by Gordon Adams 


Hans Christian Andersen, Mark Twain and many other authors of children’s stories 
would have been pleased to see how Bedford school children faithfully recreated their 
characterizations in a recent Book Week parade. To take advantage of good weather 
the parade was actually held in advance, but movies were taken for showing in the Bed- 
ford Library during Book Week. Spectators agreed that this year’s parade, fifth to be 
held, was the most successful. Over 200 children participated in the colorful event. 


Puss 'n Boots, Raggedy Ann, Tar Baby await parade. Connie Johnson (Little Bo Peep), Vic Wettmore pose. 
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Identical twins, Gary and Larry Wyckoff, are Jack and Jill. Also showing are Chicken Little; Little Bo Peep; Cinderella; 
Little Bo Peep; Peter, Peter Pumpkin Eater. Red Riding Hood and Little Miss Muffet costumes were also very popular. 


Polka Dot and Huck Finn see friends. Arceile Rowe reads explanatory sign. No, not a space cadet, it’s a clown@® 
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Mrs. Latham and Leader dog, Nicky, sitting at special blind switchboard. 


She Conquered 
BLINDNESS 


A Sioux City telephone operator wins 
fight for normal life with an able assist 
from an outstanding civic project: 
the Iowa Lions’ Leader Dog program. 


LTHOUGH she has been blind 

since infancy, Mrs. Ethel La- 
tham leads an active life that 
would exhaust many women. She 
is a switchboard operator at 
Sioux City’s Goodwill Industries, 
a teacher of other blind people 
and a busy housewife. 

While Mrs. Latham’s accom- 
plishments are due largely to her 
own determination, she has been 
helped in her fight for a normal 
life by the Iowa Lions organiza- 
tion, which has initiated a state- 
wide project to aid blind persons. 

Mrs. Latham’s accomplishments 
have multiplied since she procured 
her Leader dog ‘Nicky’ through 
efforts of the Lions. 

Nicky accompanies Mrs. Lath- 
am to and from her work—a two- 
mile bus ride with one transfer— 
and serves as a constant compan- 
ion. While Mrs. Latham’s job as 
a telephone switchboard operator 
is a full time occupation, she 
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spends many evenings teaching 
private students to read Braille 
and to type. In addition, Mrs. 
Latham does her own housework 
and leads an active social life. 

In the evenings, the Sioux City 
woman plays canasta (cards are 
marked in Braille), reads Braille 
books or listens to records made 
especially for the blind. Mr. La- 
tham, who is blind too, also works 
at Goodwill Industries. He does 
weaving and tunes pianos. They 
have one son, Kenneth, 26, whose 
sight is perfect. After serving in 
the Navy during World War II, he 
went to the University of Iowa on 
the GI Bill and now works for 
Sioux City’s Wincharger Corp. 

Mrs. Latham’s ability to oper- 
ate the telephone switchboard is 
her most remarkable accomplish- 
ment. She can handle a switch- 
board faster and better than most 
operators with eyesight. The 
switchboard for the blind was in- 


vented by a man named Watson, 
himself blind. He turned his pat- 
ent over to the Bell Telephone 
Company which rents the special 
boards at actual cost. Watson 
taught Mrs. Latham how to oper- 
ate the board. In turn, she has 
taught six Iowa blind people and 
has more prospective students. 

The board is of the conventional 
type, but at the operator’s left 
hand is a special flat unit with the 
same outlets as the upright board. 
When a call comes in, the board 
buzzes, and at the same time a 
button pops up on the special 
unit. By running her hand over 
the unit, Mrs. Latham can tell ex- 
actly where to plug in the con- 
necting jack. When a_ person 
completes his conversation and 
hangs up, there is a different buzz. 
She take down messages or notes 
that may come in on her Braille 
notepad. 

The story behind Nicky, Mrs. 
Latham’s Leader dog, is a special 
one of its own. It is the story of 
the outstanding state-wide service 
project by the Lions’ Clubs of 
Iowa. For Nicky is one of the 
nine Leader dogs in which the Iowa 
service organization has invested 
$12,000 in the first 18 months. 

The Lions have long had a spe- 
cial interest in the problems of the 
blind. The Sioux City Lions Club, 
for example, is one of the most ac- 
tive supporting organizations for 
Goodwill Industries, a group aid- 
ing handicapped persons. 

The statewide program, as out- 
lined by Blaine R. Hill, Des Moines, 
chairman, works as _ follows 
any healthy blind person between 
18 and 50 years of age and 
of good character is eligible to 
apply for the Leader dog training 
school at Rochester, Michigan, 
just outside of Detroit. 

Given the green light to enroll 
at Rochester, the Iowa blind per- 
son is sent by the Iowa Lions, ex- 
penses paid. The schooling period, 
in which the student is taught to 
handle his new dog, consists of 
four very full weeks. The dog has 
usually undergone 18 months’ ex- 
tensive training before he meets 
the master he is to spend the rest 
of his life chaperoning and guiding 
through the outside world. Con- 
structed like a model city, the 
Rochester layout runs the stu- 
dents through traffic and crowded 
situations, similar to the actual 
conditions that will confront the 

(Continued to page 39) 
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Thursday night’s pep rally opened Iowa State College’s Homecoming festivities this year. Herb Sayers, 22, St, Louis and 
date, 20-year-old Nancy Combs, Des Moines, cheer as Colorado Buffalo (see next page) is dragged in front of torchlights. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE'S 


homecoming se 


Photographed by Wally Green 
Produced by Roger Blobaum 





After rally, Nancy helps Herb and friends finish Sigma Chi decorations (right). 





Hillbilly Band, 
Buffalo Burning 


le Sympathy | Huge bonfire on campus parking lot followed b 
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Before barbeque Friday afternoon, Herb and Nancy visit Nashua’s Kenneth 
Remy who is undertaker for Buffalo. At rally he directed dumping it in bonfire. 











Couple enjoys sack lunch at barbeque. They watch Charleston while eating. 


Fraternity hillbilly band adds hectic, humorous note to Friday night’s program. 























, | Pajama Relays, 
ng Highlight Rally 


followed} parbeque, featured cremation of the Euffalo. 








Nancy makes change with Sandy Wolfe of Fort Dodge in traditional pajama 
relay. Races are run in heats. Hidden wires are forbidden to aid contestants. 


Sue Moore, left, and Gilbert Stanek are rulers. Informal dance ends rally. 























Game itself 
is anti-climax 


as ISC loses 









Band performs intricate maneuvers during halftime on Clyde Williams field. 


Homecomers generate much pep during last half Cyclone rally. 





Fumbles, like one below, proved fatal to State in the first half. 


Pe 











Grimacing from injury, Cyclone grid giant is led from 
field. Team lost 21-12, after trailing 21-0 at halftime® 
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A quiet, little-known 
lowa City typographer 
is one of the nation’s 
outstanding craftsmen 


By Lawrence O. Cheever 


HEN Frank Leslie of Minne- 

apolis gave the University of 
Iowa’s rare book collection 27 ex- 
amples of typographic work this 
fall, he pointed out that one of 
the principal motivations behind 
the gift was the work being done 
there by Carroll Coleman. Recent- 
ly, five volumes printed by Cole- 
man were selected for the annual 
exhibit of Chicago and Midwestern 
Bookmaking. 

These are only examples of the 
honors, material and otherwise, 
that have been heaped on the large 
shoulders of this Iowan who is 
ranked as one of the nation’s out- 
standing craftsmen. <A _ typogra- 
pher and printer, Coleman works 
in a field little appreciated by the 
average reader of the printed page 
who fails to understand the time 
and thought spent in making it 
readable. But in his field Carroll 
Coleman is a revered master. 











Recognized as one of the nation’s outstanding typographers, Carroll 
Coleman operates his own private press, now teaches at state university. 


Coleman’s reputation has been 
built on the work produced by his 
Prairie Press, probably the only 
private press ever operated in 
Iowa. In starting the Press, Cole- 
man planned to confine his pub- 
lishing to the midwestern area. In 
1935, he wrote: 

“T had given ear to the preach- 
ings of my friend, Grant Wood, 
the artist, and I was convinced 
that I could do no better than to 
follow, in publishing, the regional- 
ism which he advocated in paint- 
ing. I envisioned writers, artists 
and printers working together to 
produce beautiful books which 
would embody the life and thought 
of the heart of this great Missis- 
sippi valley region. Here on the 
rolling prairies, on the hills along 
the rivers, in the endless fields of 
corn that bend before the summer 
wind in green waves, in the soft 
little cities hardening under the 


growth of industrialism these 
writers, artists and printers might 
record and preserve, for all to see, 
the form and direction of life here 
in the Middle West.” 

In following this view through 
the years, he has stuck primarily 
to midwestern authors: August 
Derleth, Thomas Duncan, Paul 
Engle, Wallace Stegner, James 


. Norman Hall and James Hearst. 


With the exception of Hall, none 
of these was an established writer 
at the time the Prairie Press pub- 
lished his work. The intervening 
years have justified Coleman’s 
judgment as a publisher. When il- 
lustrations have been used, they 
have been executed by Iowa’s Wil- 
liam E. L. Bunn and Dale Ballan- 
tyne and Wisconsin’s Frank Ut- 
patel. 

Now, just what is the back- 
ground of this man, still in his for- 
ties, which has led to his high 
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After composing, he ties ‘job’ in place. 








standing in the printing frater- 
nity? We can do no better than to 
use his own words, as he printed 
them in a_ keepsake for the 
American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. To cover his early formative 
years, Coleman wrote: 

“It probably really started in 
my seventh year when I first 
opened a box that contained some 
rubber type, a stamp pad, and a 
wooden ‘stick’ to hold the type for 
printing, but the first time I be- 
came conscious that I wanted to 
be a printer more than anything 
else was after I had set a few 
stickfuls of real type in a school 
shop. That was several years and 
many sets of rubber type later. 
The instructor was a born teacher, 
enthusiastic about printing, and 
very kind to me, and I spent most 
of my time in that school shop. 

“Within a year I had secured a 
small hand press and a few fonts 
of type and was turning out cards 
and stationery for all the boys in 
the neighborhood, but my ascen- 
sion into seventh heaven took 
place when I secured a job as a 
‘devil’ in a real printing office. 
(There seems to be something 
theologically wrong when a job as 
a ‘devil’ puts one in seventh heav- 
en, but that’s the way it was.) 
The shop was a small one, dusty 
and disordered (there were still 
galleys of German type standing 
from a German weekly paper, The 
Watch on the Missississi, which 
the war had stopped) but to my 
eyes the place was beautiful. I 
was pretty happy there for five 
short years.” 


Later Coleman spent seven years 
as a compositor on the Muscatine 
Journal; brief periods with com- 
mercial printers, weekly news- 
papers and a Chicago advertising 
composition shop. His experience 
was rounded out with a tramp 
tour of the West, working his way 
through cities and towns noting 


First proof shows result of labor. After proof reading, he locks form, readies it for press. 
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the methods of printing in each. 
Of this particular trip about all 
he remembers is one night in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

“I worked one night on the 
Arizona Republic. The tempera- 
ture outside was 114 degrees; in- 
side, with the help of linotype 
melting pots, 123 degrees. That 
was my last night in Arizona,” he 
said in that rather shy and bash- 
ful manner so characteristic when 
talking about himself. 

His first venture as a publisher 
in his own right came while work- 
ing for the Journal. He was only 
21 when he launched The Golden 
Quill, a quarterly magazine of 
poetry. Artistically and compe- 
tently designed, it was printed in 


the basement of his home. This 
publication was_ published for 
six issues, which, incidentally, 


seems to have been the average 
life for such publications then. 

Coleman had to drop newspaper 
work when his health failed. Then 
in 1934, as his condition improved, 
his desire for work and a liveli- 
hood caused him to bring forth 
the old foot press that had been 
packed in the basement. He be- 
gan printing odd jobs. The free- 
dom of being his own boss, plus 
the knowledge that he could make 
a living in printing, finally brought 
about the establishment of the 
Prairie Press in Muscatine. 

Such a press is usually a one- 
man venture with the operator se- 
lecting the material to be pub- 
lished; then printing it in small 


editions; and finally jobbing it 
himself. To be sure of a sale for 
their production, private press 


operators are prone to reprint the 
classics or little-known pieces by 
the better-known authors. In this 
connection Coleman has said he 
hopes to be known as the only 
(Continued to page 38) 


Christmas greetings reflect 
Coleman's distinctive work. 


Finished work reflects art. 
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Calendar’s Cradle 


Red Oak’s Thos. D. Murphy Company was the 
birthplace of an industry. Now the 62-year- 
old firm is experiencing a rebirth of its own. 


N DECEMBER 3ist, over 100 
million 1952 picture calendars 
will come down from nearly every 
home and office in this country 
and Canada. Today, by truck and 
train, millions of 1953 calendars 
are being rushed to take their 
place. These calendars are Amer- 
ica’s leading form of decoration 
— they hang virtually every- 
where, in every type of business 
and in every room in the house. 
What’s more, the art calendar 
is our leading Yuletide gift. Most 
of these calendars will be dis- 
tributed by business firms to cus- 
tomers, clients and friends as 
Christmas or New Year’s presents. 
They make the pleasing combina- 
tion of a functional gift and an 
appropriate method of advertising. 
These art calendars are distin- 
guished from other calendar forms 
by the picture or _ illustration 
they carry — subjects ranging 


from homey landscapes and pretty 
girls to religious and _ historical 
themes. They are made principally 
by six firms — one of them being 
the Thos. D. Murphy Co. of Red 
Oak, Iowa, which is considered 
the daddy of the modern advertis- 
ing calendar. 

It all started back in 1889 when 
Thomas Murphy and E. B. Os- 
borne, two young Red Oak news- 
papermen; were casting around 
for an idea that would help them 
augment the income from their 
paper’s job printing plant. Osborne 
came up with a calendar which 
incorporated the names of twenty- 
two advertisers around a drawing 
of the new Montgomery County 
courthouse. The success of the 
calendar led Murphy and Osborne 
into founding a calendar printing 
company the following year. The 
new business was named _ the 
Hawkeye Printing Company. 





Drawing shows 1952 version of the pioneer calendar firm located in Red Oak. 
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First step in the production of calendars is taken when subject goes to the skilled designers in Murphy’s art department. 


Most interesting of the various processes is the printing of pictures. Murphy factory has many new automatic presses. 
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The partners used the $600 real- 
ized on their first calendar to ex- 
pand their business’ elsewhere. 
Wealth seemed easy. Courthouses 
and public buildings were going up 
in many places, advertising calen- 
dars might be sold in each in- 
stance. But when the idea was 
tried in Beatrice, Nebraska, efforts 
to sell advertisements failed. Ar- 
rangements had already been 
made for a venture in Denver in 
conjunction with the new state 
capitol, so the partners decided to 
try ‘‘Moss-types,” the first half- 
tones, for illustrations and labor- 
iously ran off a sample line in the 
Red Oak newspaper plant. 

Osborne took the samples, along 
with some secured from the East, 
to Denver and managed to do 
$1600 worth of business. It repre- 
sented a loss, but pointed the way 
to the art calendar project. By 
strenuous financing, new equip- 
ment was secured and the next 
year $18,000 worth of calendars 
were sold. 

In 1895, differences between 
Murphy and Osborne resulted in a 
give-or-take proposition, Mr. Mur- 
phy selling his interest and agree- 
ing to remain out of the calendar 
business for five years. He then 
devoted himself to the newspaper. 

Within a few years Osborne de- 
cided that the logical place for the 
calendar business was in the East, 
and the company was moved there. 
At the end of the five-year con- 
tract period, Mr. Murphy decided 
to reenter the calendar field. With 
his brother-in-law, William Coch- 
rane, he formed the Thomas D. 
Murphy Co. and began the develop- 
ment of the modern art calendar. 

Paintings were reproduced in 
colortype and mounted calendars 
were introduced. Business reached 
into every state the first year and 
the company was fairly profitable. 
After that, it expanded rapidly 
with new developments in calen- 
dar art and in mechanical printing 
devices. 

The men associated with the 
Murphy Company in its early days 
read like a Hall of Fame of the 
calendar industry. Practically ev- 
ery major calendar factory in this 
country can be traced directly to 
former Murphy personnel. Both 
Gerlach and Barklow of the Ger- 
lach-Barklow Co. of Joilet, Illi- 
nois, were salesmen for the Red 
Oak company as was H. H. Bige- 
low, founder of Brown and Bige- 
low. Osborne settled his company 








President and Mrs. Malcolm Lomas admire a pledge presented to them by the 400 
employees at a surprise ceremony after Mr. Lomas acquired control of company. 





Stitching calendar pads to mountings , Fork lift is used to move heavy loads 
keeps two women, machine very busy. of the finished products to the dock. 





These women, called gatherers, sort and collate the different months as re- 
volving assembly moves round. The company now uses one automatic gatherer. 
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o,¢2.in Clifton, New Jersey, 
7 %and prospered there. 
{In the Murphy Co. it- 
-self, Murphy and Coch- 
“rane took over separate 
“> parts of the business. 
Mr. Murphy, being a Master print- 
er, had charge of the production 
end while Mr. Cochrane was in 
charge of sales work. As the com- 
pany grew it became the dominant 
business in Red Oak and, as in the 
case of so many other one-firm 
Iowa towns, the leading factor in 
its economy. Through the years 
the town prospered or stood still 
along with its major industry. 

In 1932, this family-industry- 
town relationship was all too 
sharply brought home. In the late 
1920’s, the Murphy Company had 
been consolidated with the Ameri- 
can Colortype Company and Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Cochrane were 
made vice-presidents in charge of 
the Thos. D. Murphy Co. business. 
As far as the community was con- 
cerned, there was little change in 
the relationship. But in the depths 
of the depression, American Color- 
type decided to close the Red Oak 





plant. Learning of the plans, Mr. 
Cochrane decided to buy it for 
himself and his sons-in-law. Fi- 
nancially, the purchase was a dar- 
ing move and severely taxed the 
family resources. But it saved the 
town’s principal industrial prop 
and soon proved to be a sound in- 
vestment. From 1932 to the pres- 
ent, the business of the company 
has steadily increased each year. 
Today Red Oak’s economy has 
been diversified enough that it 
need no longer rest its future on 
the calendar company. But Red 
Oak people can thank Mr. Coch- 
rane for possibly saving the town 
for its present rapid expansion. 
Until his death in 1941, Mr. 
Cochrane remained in active charge 
of the company. He was also ac- 
tive as state senator and president 
of the Iowa Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. One of the last of a gen- 
eration of conservation, solid busi- 
nessmen who built our early in- 
dustrial economy, Mr. Cochrane 
epitomized the virtues of his time: 
family devotion, business acumen, 
fear of God, personal integrity, 
and loyalty given and received. 





The intricate patterns of loyalty 
developed in these early-day in- 
dustries help account for such a 
conservative businessman as Wil- 
liam Cochrane being willing to 
gamble on the calendar factory in 
1932. The loyalty of Murphy em- 
ployees in turn is almost legend. 
After the death of Mr. Cochrane 
in 1941, control of the company 
passed to his three sons-in-law: 
Lyman Turner, John L. Crofts 
and Malcolm Lomas. Turner be- 
came president and Lomas chair- 
man of the board. Late in 1951, Mr. 
Lomas bought control of the com- 
pany by purchasing the Turner 
and Crofts interests and became 
president as well as chairman. 
Among those who have contrib- 
uted much to the success of the 
company over the many years are 
the late Charles H. Murphy, broth- 
er of the founder, who was plant 
superintendent and _ purchasing 
agent; A. H. (Gus) Remy who is 
the present head of the printing 
department; Henry Heckert, now 
a vice-president, long in charge of 
(Continued to page 41) 


Five decades of Murphy Calendar Girls 





The Golfing Girl, 1908 vintage, was one of most popular lines. 
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Popular pose in 1917 era. 


That popular 1932 hairdo. 
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Tops during Roaring ’20s. 


Smile, flowers for 1953. 
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Distinctive ranch-type home, well-landscaped lawn, greet visitors to carefully designed farm of the Thomas Mcllvains. 


Mean Farm 


‘‘T wanted a perfect farm,”’ this contractor said. Here’s what he buiit. 


Photographed by Carl Turk 


Home is finished in attractive Roman brick, has 2-car garage. 


In tack room next to stables, McIlvains play with kittens. 
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Duncan Phyfe mahogany 
is used in dining room. } 


Master bedroom has green) 
and white color scheme.| 











Kitchen is canary yellow. 
Cabinets are birch wood. 








| 
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has green 
r scheme. 











Living room is 20x13 feet with picture window facing road. Fireplace at right is of Kasota stone with mantel to match. 


ESTLED four and one-half miles west of Mason 

City in the rich Cerro Gordo County farm land 
along state highway 18 is the dream farm of Tom and 
Bettyjean Mcllvain and their 10-year-old daughter, 
Conny Mae. And in all respects the attractive, mod- 
ern layout is a dream farm come true. 


Coming to Mason City in 1945 with $1,200 and a 
°39 Ford, Tom formed the MclIlvain Construction Com- 
pany. As the firm became a success, Tom, who was 
trained in architectural engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and his wife started to make plans 
for their dream farm. Bettyjean did most of the 
planning for the house, and Tom had his own ideas 
for the other buildings. 


Tom’s theory is “it doesn’t take any more time or 
money to farm a good piece of dirt that has possi- 
bilities.” With that thought in mind they bought 
the 160-acre plot near Clear Lake in June, 1950, for 
$42,000. This July he turned down $90,000 for it 
and expects to produce $12,000 a year in crops from 
it. When the Mcllvains bought the land, there were 
no buildings on it. There are now four completed 
buildings, and the fifth and final one is expected to 
be finished before winter sets in. 

Tom has built what is his idea of the perfect small 
farm in all respects. The land is rich Webster loam, 
is perfectly flat and drains four ways naturally. He 
has the best in machinery and livestock and keeps 
abreast of the modern farming trends. 





(Continued to next page) 


Den serves as office for family. Room furniture is maple. 
ie 





Modernistic barn features two 
stables, knotty pine tack room. 
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A scientific farmer, Tom grows fine corn, uses latest farm machinery. 
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Silver, an albino parade horse, and Goldy, a palo 


To service his farm machinery at home, Tom installed gas pump, tank. 





The corn crib has five vents, will 
old record-breaking farm yield. 
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mino quarter horse, get family attention daily. 


Only 10, Conny Mae is accomplished rider, has own riding equipment. 
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DORCHESTER IOWA 













Turk begins his photo trip on Minnesota border. 
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Carl Turk's camera captures Pointe 
an lowa road's scenic beauty ¥ 
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Corn stalks frame a farm home near Dorchester. 














A deserted log cabin still stands in a pasture. 








Dry weather leaves creek nearly dry on one of road’s best farms. 


Cows graze on hilltop pasture, ignoring the sweeping vistas. 








A lonely, picturesque road 


The 19 miles of gravel running from the Minnesota 
border to Waukon is one of Iowa's loneliest, but 
most interesting roads. This beginning stretch of 
highway 13 takes the traveler through a country of 
wild hills, lovely valleys, fine hunting, beautiful 
birch and maple, clear streams and deserted log 
cabins. The only town along the way is Dorches- 
ter, which is a mile off the road. Photographer Carl 
Turk’s pictures were taken with a Rolleiflex camera. 


Upper lowa River (below and left above) 
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Of lowa and Texas 


(lowans have long felt that 
Texans have little to brag about 
in comparison with the Hawk- 
eye state. Iowa servicemen have 
been particularly aroused at 
times by boasts from the Lone 
Star staters. 

Here are two accounts of re- 
lations between Iowa and Texas 
that may shed further light on 
the age-old subject. DEA) 


Civil War Hero 


WHILE the story is not offi- 
cially entered in the _ historical 
documents of the Civil War, the 
guides at Vicksburg like to point 
out the spot where one of the most 
dramatic incidents of that battle 
occurred. It was on May 22, 1863, 
when the North made its first 
big assault on the Confederate 
lines at Vicksburg — just shortly 
after Grant’s troops had arrived. 

Despite a furious assault, the 
Union Army was able to reach 
the breastworks in only one or 
two places. At one of these spots, 
an Iowa corporal got across the 
breastworks, where they were be- 
ing manned by a company of Tex- 
ans numbering about 40 men. At 
the sight of the Iowa soldier, the 
Texans broke and ran. And the 
unknown Iowa corporal held the 
place for almost an hour. 

Unfortunately there is no rec- 
ord of who the soldier was or 
what happened to him, but his 
courageous action has_ been 
passed down through the years 
and is still repeated today. HGE 


Mexican War Heroes 


THE WAR with Mexico from 
1846 to 1848 might well be called 
the War for Texas. In annexing the 
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Lone Star state, the United States 
aroused the anger of the Mexicans 
who had steadily refused to recog- 
nize the independence of her lost 
province. Moreover, we _  deter- 
mined to defend the furthest 
boundary claims of Texas — those 
extending along the Rio Grande. 

After attempts at negotiation 
failed, Congress declared war on 
March 11, 1846. On March 13, 
President Polk called for 50,000 
volunteers and the Territory of 
Iowa was asked to raise a regiment 
of ten companies. 





Vicksburg: Iowan routs Texans. 


Territorial Governor James 
Clark promptly responded with an 
appeal for enlistments which was 
enthusiastically answered from the 
thinly-settled prairie lands. By 
June 26th, not 10 but 14 com- 
panies had been enlisted with re- 
cruits coming from Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Henry, Jefferson, John- 
son, Jackson, Louisa, Linn, Mus- 
catine, Van Buren and Washing- 
ton counties. 

Fortunately, only one of these 


companies actually served in Mex- 
ico while three of the others saw 
some local service in quelling In- 
dian troubles. Company K, an all- 
Iowa unit, joined the 15th United 
States Infantry under Major Fred- 
erick D. Mills, a Yale graduate 
who was practicing law in Burling- 
ton. Edwin Guthrie of Fort Madi- 
son was company commander. 

These Iowans were actively en- 
gaged from the time they landed 
at Vera Cruz until the war was 
won. Forty per cent of the orig- 
inal enlistees were lost in action, 
including both the company’s 
Major and Captain. 

Captain Guthrie, who had been 
warden at the Fort Madison Peni- 
tentiary before entering service, 
died as the result of wounds re- 
ceived in a brisk skirmish near La 
Hoya Pass between Vera Cruz and 
Perote. 

Major Mills met death riding a- 
head of his men in a wild charge 
at Churubusco. His horse, a spir- 
ited animal, jumped the enemy 
trenches and ran directly into the 
midst of the Mexican forces, bear- 
ing Mills, sword in hand, to a sol- 
dier’s death. 

Perhaps the most colorful fig- 
ure from Iowa in the Mexican War 
was Captain Benjamin Stone Rob- 
erts of Fort Madison. At the 
storming of Chapultepec, he dis- 
tinguished himself by leading the 
advance company. The following 
day he led the advance into the 
City of Mexico. In recognition of 
his dashing courage, he was given 
the honor of raising the United 
States flag over the Capitol. 

That the memories and incidents 
of the service of these men and 
others in the Mexican War might 
not be forgotten, early Iowa map- 
makers drew generously on them. 
Buena Vista, Cerro Gordo and Palo 
Alto counties were all named after 
famous battlefields of that period 
while Fremont, Scott and Taylor 
bear the names of famous gen- 
erals. Butler, Clay, Guthrie, Har- 
din, Mills, Page, Ringgold and 
Worth are reminders of favored 
heroes who fought or died in 
America’s first expeditionary force. 

Mills and Guthrie counties were 
named for the men mentioned 
above. Roberts, either was not for- 
gotten. In 1850, by vote of the 
General Assembly, he was pre- 
sented with an inscribed sword. 

That, in brief, is the story of 
the Iowa men who helped to de- 
fend Texas. RAY MURRAY 
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Burlington 
(Continued from page 9) 
Burlingtonians confidently predict 
that the day will come when the 
entire area between Burlington 
and West Burlington will be built 
up in houses, stores, super-markets 

and industrial buildings. 

Hal Parmelee, secretary-man- 
ager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is convinced that Burling- 
ton’s economic future is bright. 
To back up his opinion, he points 
to the new industries which have 
settled in the two areas in the past 
few years. In addition to Syl- 
vania, Star-Kimball and Chicago 
Tramrail, they are Campbell Chain 
and American Mausoleum Com- 
panies, manufacturers; and A. Y. 
McDonald Company, wholesale 
dealer in plumbing equipment. In 
addition, four established  busi- 
nesses erected new buildings in 
the area: Benner Tea, Green 
Transportation, Midwest Biscuit 
and Burlington Willow Ware. 

Another major industry which 
has come to the city is Ross Manu- 
facturing Company, but it did not 
locate in the Chamber of Com- 
merce area. The old-time firms, 
Chittenden & Eastman, Leopold 
Desk, Embalming Burial Case, 
Burlington Casket and J. I. Case 
Companies, are located in the old 
section of the city. 

Burlington is the trading center 
for tens of thousands of people. 
There are 900 retail establish- 
ments in operation. Two railroads, 
the Rock Island and the “Q” make 
use of the city’s magnificent new 
Union Station, as do the bus lines 
that run in and out of the city. 
Burlington’s excellent airport ac- 
commodates two airlines, Braniff 
and Ozark. But the Mississippi, 
which in the past served such an 
important transportation function, 
is now little more than a sewage 
system for the city. Some grain, 
oil, coal and sugar are moved by 
barge, however, and a few com- 
mercial fishermen like Joe Lewis 
still make an unstable living by 
fishing around O’Connor and other 
small Mississippi islands. 

Joe, a portly red-faced man, has 
been fishing commercially for six 
years. He lives with his wife and 
dog in a shanty built on stilts in 
the swampy Willow Patch below 
Burlington’s towering North Hill 
bluffs. Fishing is dangerous work, 
especially when the river is high 
during the spring floods. Some- 
times Joe finds that the succulent 
Mississippi catfish have eluded his 


traps and he has nothing to sell 
but a few sewer inspectors — the 
local name for carp. 

Many and varied are Burling- 
ton’s facilities for recreation. The 
city supports a professional base- 
ball team, the Burlington Flints, 
a locally-managed Three-I league 
club affiliated with the Cincinnati 
Reds of the National League. This 
year, their first, the Flints fin- 
ished third in the league. 

In addition, each summer sees a 
large number of softball teams 
take the field, including some 
manned by women. Bowling claims 
many adherents among both sex- 
es, and basketball is popular. 

Burlington High School is a per- 
petual powerhouse in southeastern 
Iowa’s Little Six football con- 
ference. Coach Harold Tackleson, 
who was named Iowa coach of the 
year by the Des Moines Register 
in 1948, is known for his innova- 
tion, the “Tackleson T,” a varia- 
tion of the split-T formation. But 
his real secret weapon is his abil- 
ity to develop the material he has 
to work with. Something of his 
versatility is shown by the fact 
that in 1951 the Grayhounds 
blazed to an undefeated season 
with a heavy line and a fast back- 
field combination, while in 1948, 
also an undefeated year, the 
Hounds had a team made up al- 
most entirely of flyweights. 

The Burlington Junior College 
Blackhawks had an_ undefeated 
(but once-tied) basketball record 
in ’47 and Coach John Ossian has 
hopes of developing another such 
team built around promising ma- 
terial from Des Moines and its ad- 
jacent counties. 

Golf has been a source of pleas- 
ure to Burlington-dwellers for 
more than half a century. Two 
public links, Crystal Springs and 
Flint Hills Park, and one private 
course, Burlington Golf Club, are 
widely used. City tournaments 
attract many entrants every year. 
For tennis fans there are numer- 
ous courts. Each Labor Day week- 
end the Tri-State Tennis Tourna- 
ment is held in Burlington. 

Surrounded as it is by rivers, 
lakes, creeks, sloughs, islands and 
timber areas, Burlington is a ha- 
ven for nimrods and disciples of 
Izaak Walton — whose league is 
an active force in the community. 

Burlington has seven parks. The 
most elaborate, and one of the 
finest in Iowa, is Crapo. It stretch- 
es over one-hundred acres of beau- 
tiful river bluff and adjacent ter- 


ritory. Inside the park is Black 
Hawk spring, an artificial lake, lux- 
uriant flower beds, a playground 
area, tennis courts and countless 
picnic spots. The park serves as 
a big back yard for Burlington, 
and often accommodates up to 
8,500 visitors on a busy Sunday. 
It was named for Philip Madison 
Crapo, prominent turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Burlingtonian who was a 
major contributor to it. 

Adjoining Crapo is Dankwardt, 
a 74-acre tract given to Burling- 
ton by the city’s outstanding phil- 
anthropist, Lydia Dankwardt. A 
representative of the fast-disap- 
pearing old wealthy families, Miss 
Dankwardt has given more than 
$230,000 in the last few years to 
help finance expansion projects of 
the city’s hospitals, Mercy, St. 
Francis and Burlington Protestant. 

In addition to the high school 
and junior college, Burlington sup- 
ports eleven elementary schools, 
two junior high schools and three 
parochial schools. It also has a 
business college, the Burlington 
School of Business; a _ national 
guard armory and 43 churches. 

A review of Burlington cultural 
life would be incomplete without 
mention of the Players Workshop, 
Burlington’s amateur theatrical 
group. After struggling along in 
hit-or-miss fashion for fifteen 
years it was incorporated in 1950 
and in September 1952 hired its 
first professional director. He is 
Grant Marshall, a Burlingtonian 
who is also identified with the 
famous Pasadena (Cal.) Play- 
house. The workshop presents at 
least four major (i.e. three-act) 
plays a year. Its home is the 
former carriage house of a once- 
prominent Burlington family who 
willed it to the school board to be 
used for cultural purposes. The 
Players Workshop accepted re- 
sponsibility and christened it the 
Little Theatre on Grove Street. 

Civic Music concerts fill Me- 
morial Auditorium to capacity 
four times yearly, although home 
musicales are much less common 
than they were in the dear, dead 
days beyond recall. According to 
old newspaper files, many of the 
city’s biggest wheels then were 
capable of ripping off a concerto 
or warbling an aria. <A presenta- 
tion of Handel’s “Messiah” by 
singers from the schools, junior 
college and community has become 
a cherished tradition of the Christ- 
mas holiday season. 


(Continued to page 38) 
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(Continued from page 37 

Aspiring artists have ample op- 
portunities to display their works 
at Burlington’s splendid free pub- 
lic library, ably run by Librarian 
Elsie Schinzel and her staff, or in 
the basement of Hamler’s Book- 
store, conducted by Ed Hamler 
underneath Byrnsies Cigar Store. 
The collection of modern art 
owned by James Schramm, promi- 
nent both as a business man and 
as state chairman of the Repub- 
lican central committee and a 
member of the GOP national com- 
mittee, was deemed sufficiently 
meritorious to rate a writeup in 
Fortune magazine recently. 

A Great Books discussion group 
has been in existence for neariy 
two years, and one or two others 
may be formed this year. 

But however citified they may 
be in some respects, Burlington- 
ians are still basically small-town 
folks. Most of them prefer it that 
way. Years ago, in an outburst 
of exaggeration that would have 
done credit to a Texan, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce placed signs about 
the city reading, “Burlington — 
30,000 Friendly People.” 

Now, decades later, Burlington 
has 30,000 friendly people. e 





Carroll Coleman 


(Continued from page 20) 
private press operator who has not 
reprinted Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

The first years of the Prairie 
Press were not easy ones. The 
country had not fully recovered 
from the depression years, and 
books, even though finely printed, 
were items which could be dis- 
pensed with. Coleman inaugurated 
the Prairie Press in 1935 with an 
anthology, Contemporary Iowa 
Poets, a volume of 76 pages. It 
was issued in an edition of 220 
copies and sold for $2.00. It, along 
with the succeeding three books, 
was printed on a small 7x11 job 
press—one page at a time! Later 
this was replaced by a 10x15 press. 

Today, on a newer press with 
automatic feeder, he prints two 
pages at a time on most of the 
books produced. His checklist of 
work Shows four other items pub- 
lished during that year, three of 
them by Iowans, Don Farran, Jay 
G. Sigmund and Thomas Duncan. 
The final item was issued as a 
Christmas remembrance for the 
Press’ friends. 
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During the early years of the 
Press, job work constituted the 
greater part of the work done. 
Coleman’s publishing ventures 
were not frequent enough nor the 
editions large enough so that he 
could count on them for a living. 

Whatever the job, Coleman has 
always been a stickler for perfec- 
tion in design and in printing. No 
artist in painting a picture can 
take any greater pains than Cole- 
man takes in laying out or design- 
ing a printed piece. The type and 
paper must be suitable, margins 
adequate, ink the right tone and 
the press work just right. 

These factors govern every item 
issued by the Prairie Press; if the 
item does not have them all, Cole- 
man will junk the whole thing 
and start over again. With such 
perfection being demanded of him- 
self, it is easy to see why Coleman 
had a struggle in those early 
years. However, his work began 
to be noticed by the printing trade 
publications of the nation and by 
those persons interested in good 
typography. 

Coleman has a happy faculty 
for making personal friends, 
friends who believe in him and his 
work. Fortunately a lot of these 
friends have been fellow Iowans. 
Some of them have influenced his 
work and decisions. 

S. G. Stein of Muscatine was an 
important friend in the early days 
of the new Press. His encourage- 
ment was of a most substantial 
nature as he provided Coleman 
with many commercial printing 
jobs. Another was Wilbur 
Schramm, director of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa’s Writers Workshop. 
In 1937 Schramm edited and Cole- 
man published American Medley, a 
collection of short stories from 
American Prefaces, a magazine 
which Schramm was editing at the 
time. Another was the late 
Thomas Henry Foster. meat pack- 
er of Ottumwa. Owner of a hand 
press in his younger days, Foster 
through the years had maintained 
his interest in printing and typog- 
raphy. When Coleman’s work was 
brought to his attention, he im- 
mediately gave his encouragement 
by purchasing press items as soon 
as they appeared. 

Economic security for Coleman 
and his press was an almost con- 
stant subject of discussion by his 
friends. When Schramm _ was 
named director of the University’s 
School of Journalism, he decided 


the solution to the problem would 
be to bring Coleman to Iowa City 
and set up a typographical labor- 
atory within the journalism de- 
partment. To this Schramm 
needed financial help in setting up 
equipment facilities. That help 
came from Foster in a gift of 
$5,000. given anonymously in 1945. 

Carroll D. Coleman and the 
Prairie Press moved to Iowa City 
at the beginning of the fall term 
in 1945. The agreement was that 
Coleman would devote half his 
time to teaching and half to the 
operation of his own press. The 
money given by Foster was used 
to outfit the new typographical 
laboratory with press, type cases, 
several fonts of type, paper cutter 
and other essential equipment. 

In his new assignment, Coleman 
was expected to teach typography, 
direct the typographical laboratory 
and serve as designer for univer- 
sity publications. The new labor- 
atory and typography courses 
were an instant success. More stu- 
dents registered for the course 
than could be conveniently han- 
dled, but Coleman got the job 
done. The same student interest 
has continued through the years. 

As a member of the staff of a 
state institution, he began receiv- 
ing calls from all sections of the 
state for aid in redesigning news- 
papers and trade papers; he was 
in demand for talks before printing 
trade groups as well as editorial 
associations. Nationally his work 
was receiving recognition and he 
was called on to judge trade shows 
or to offer suggestions for design 
improvement. He loved the work. 
An old newspaperman himself, he 
likes nothing better than to see a 
nice type page. Many Iowa pub- 
lications look better today because 
of Coleman’s counsel. 

After establishing himself in 
Iowa City, Coleman spent months 
searching for a location for his 
press. Finally an old carriage 
house was found at a reasonable 
rental and with an understanding 
landlord. After considerable re- 
modeling, which Coleman did him- 
self, the press was moved into it. 
Here Coleman worked every spare 
moment he could find. Sometimes 
in the winter the cement floor 
was so cold he would wear boots 
in an attempt to keep his feet 
warm. At other times the hu- 
midity made it impossible to work. 
But it was the best that could be 
done. Coleman could not then 
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find other quarters to meet his 
specifications. 

The press moved to a new lo- 
cation about two years ago. Today 
the Prairie Press is producing, but 
not in the quantity lovers of good 


printing would like. Eight items 
were published or produced in 
1951. An ambitious program was 
announced for 1952. 

In the years since 1935, when 
Coleman’s first designed and 
printed volume appeared, he has 
accumulated numerous awards. In 
his second year of active publish- 
ing, a book of poems, What Laugh- 
ing God? by Whitelaw Saunders 
was selected by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts as one of 
the Fifty Books of the Year. 
“What Laughing God?” was the 
first Iowa imprint to be selected 
for this show. 

In addition to the Saunders 
book, seven other volumes de- 
signed and printed by Coleman 
have been accorded this honor. 
That is, indeed, outstanding when 
it is realized his list totals only 
99 items and not all of them eli- 
gible for the competition. The 
New York Trade Book Clinic has 
honored him on numerous occas- 
ions for producing outstanding 
examples of trade printing. 

Physically, Coleman is a big 
man, standing at almost six feet 
and weighing about 180 pounds. 
Shy and reserved, his speaking 
voice is soft. He will take his 
part in any conversation but what 
he says is not idle chatter; he 
talks only when he has a contri- 
bution to the subject. 

At the type case he is a differ- 
ent man, confident, sure of him- 
self. His dexterous fingers fly 
over the case picking up type 
necessary to complete a line of 
copy. His speed at handsetting 
type has an almost machine-like 
rapidity. It is interesting to note 
that of the 99 items listed in the 
checklist of his work, only a very 
few have been machine composed. 
For one item he didn’t own the type 
he thought should be used; for an- 
other the type size specified by 
the customer was so small that to 
handset was out of the question. 
On most other items Coleman has 
picked the type out of his cases, 
letter by letter, line by line and 
page by page. 

Coleman prints many books of 
poetry. He likes poetry, and the 
variety in the line setup allows 
him great latitude in designing a 


page that will be harmonious. He 
likes lots of white space on his 
pages; poetry gives him that. Then 
poetry, the tone of it, can be aided 
by the type faces selected by the 
printer. However, Coleman has 
other types of printing just as at- 
tractive. His awards have come 
for volumes of prose as well as 
poetry. Coleman is the typical 
artist. He is interested only in a 
beautiful type page, a well-design- 


ed page; if by his efforts he 
achieves that page, then he is 
satisfied. But a _ well-designed 


type page is not very edible. In 
his work Coleman, over the years, 
has forgotten that people will pay 
for printing that is well done. 

The one great thing that has 
come out of his association with 
the university is the chance it has 
given young Iowans to observe a 
master craftsman at work. Five 
of his students already own hand 
presses for their personal enjoy- 
ment. Other students are employ- 
ed as designers with different 
printing establishments. 

To paraphrase an old Bible 
verse, “A prophet is without hon- 
or in his own state.” And how 
true that is of Carroll Coleman. 
Nation-wide he has been honored 
for his printing, honored for the 
craftsman he is, and his press 
items have been purchased. With- 
in the state of Iowa his lot has 
not been so good. 

Even the university libraries 
at Iowa City do not have a com- 
plete collection of the issues of the 
Prairie Press! For that matter 
neither does any other library, in- 
stitutional or public in the state! 
The P. N. Musser Library at Mus- 
catine has probably the nearest to 
a complete collection. Opal Tan- 
ner, the librarian, has done a re- 
markable job after a late start, 
and well she should because of 
Coleman’s connection with Mus- 
catine. 

The only complete collection of 
Prairie Press items is the writer’s. 
It is even more complete than 
Coleman’s because it has copies 
of those items which Coleman de- 
stroyed because they did not meet 
his stringent requirements. For 
example: One of the most attrac- 
tive little pieces ever produced by 
Coleman was his 1937 Christmas 
book, George Gissings, ‘On the 
Ownership of Books.” Coleman 
printed 100 copies of this 20-page 
brochure. When it was finished, 
he became dissatisfied with the 





title page and destroyed the edi- 
tion except for three or four copies. 

Coleman, himself, does not have 
a complete collection. When he 
finishes a book, he is through 
with it. During its production he 
puts everything he has into it. 
When completed the book has ev- 
erything that he has; why keep 
it around? So out it goes, either 
as a Sale or as a gift. 

Probably this trait is the mark 
of a true craftsman; he is not so 
interested in what is done as how 
it is done. And few Iowans have 
been able to master their craft 
better. * 





Blindness 


(Continued from page 14) 
dog and master on the outside. 

The actual cost of schooling the 
pupil and his dog is about $1250. 
In order to create the sense of in- 
dependence so important to the 
completion of the blind student’s 
rehabilitation, he is asked to pay 
$150 for the dog. This is just a 
portion of the actual worth of the 
dog, but Lion leaders feel it gives 
the student a renewed feeling of 
self-confidence. 

The most important fact of this 
new relationship between dog and 
blind master is that usually the 
person is restored, through his 
own diligence, to some form of in- 
come earning. That is a blind per- 
son’s fondest ambition in life. 

At present, there are three Iowa 
students at the Rochester school. 
They are part of the ten-member 
class now undergoing training. 

“Basic reason for Iowa and oth- 
er state Lions organizations sup- 
porting the Michigan school,” says 
Mr. Hill, “is it is cheaper and 
more practical to expand at Ro- 
chester than to divide up by 
states.” 

The primary method of raising 
funds to finance the project in 
Iowa is to distribute Leader dog 
stamps marked “Be Thankful You 
Can See.” The local clubs dis- 
tribute or sell the stamps as they 
see fit. “We hope to have some 
athletic event of importance dur- 
ing 1953 to help raise additional 
money,” President Hill said. 

With open hearts helping such 
indomitable spirits as Mrs. La- 
tham’s, the number of blind be- 
ing restored to a full place in so- 
ciety is constantly increasing and 
one of the nation’s most serious 
afflictions is now being overcome® 
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By Wilma Collins 


MRS. E. A. McCARDELL of Newton is a home- 
maker who can prepare dinner for eight to 20 per- 
sons in an hour, yet set a table with meals that de- 
light the palates of food-conscious Europeans and 
Americans alike. 

The secret of the quick preparation is so simple it 
is within reach of most housewives, says the dynamic 
Mrs. McCardell. 

“My freezer is well stocked with food — cake, pie, 
chicken, meat, bread, stuffed baked potatoes — ready 
to thaw, for immediate eating or soon cooked for the 
table. A meal can easily be prepared in an hour, a 
welcome help during the holiday season.” 

It is these quick meals that are lifesavers when, 
she laughs, “Ed calls me at five in the afternoon to 
say he is bringing home to dinner a business as- 
sociate from Tel-Aviv, Johannesburg, Milan, Copen- 
hagen or some other strange-sounding foreign city.” 
So it happens that almost any evening might find a 
visitor from abroad seated at the McCardell table for 
his initiation in American home-cooking. Mr. Mc- 
Cardell owns Winpower Manufacturing Company. 

A favorite with all guests as well as the family is 
the deep red chocolate cake. All ask: What makes 
it so red? Again Mrs. McCardell claims no cooking 
secret. “Red food coloring,” she explains simply. The 
recipe is thus a natural for holiday baking. 





In her kitchen, Mrs. McCardell mixes a chocolate cake. 
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ExcHancing Recipes 


Newton’s Mrs. McCardell 





Deep Red Chocolate Cake 


% C butter 3 C sifted cake flour 
4% C Crisco 3/4 teaspoon cream tartar 
2% C sugar 1% C cold water 


1% teaspoons soda in 1% 
Tbsp. hot water 
4 teaspoons red food coloring 
whites of 5 beaten eggs. 
Cream well butter, Crisco and sugar. Add cocoa, salt 
and 4% tablespoons of cold water; beat well. Add cake 
flour, tartar, water, soda and coloring. Mix and fold in 
beaten whites of five eggs. Pour in two squares 9x9 pans 
or three round cake pans. Bake at 375° until done. Ice 
with white seven-minute frosting. 

Cooking, however, is just one of the many accom- 
plishments of Mrs. McCardell. An ardent golfer, she 
enjoys this hobby with other members of her family: 
Jean, a senior in high school; Edmund, Jr. (Bud), a 
sophomore at the State University of Iowa, his par- 
ents’ alma mater; and her husband. 

Mrs. McCardell is a faithful church and civic work- 
er and is now serving on the University of Iowa 
Alumni Council, the first woman to be so honored. 
She is also chairman of the Junior State Girls Golf 
Meet to be held at Newton this coming year. 

Among the bright spots in her home are several 
framed silk-woven tapestries, gift of a Chinese en- 
gineering student at Iowa State College, who came 
one night to dinner and remained 15 weeks. He was 
so impressed with Iowa, which he called “beautiful 
land,” that he later named his infant daughter after 
it. He particularly admired Mrs. McCardell’s holiday 
cooking. 

Speaking of holidays reminds Mrs. McCardell of 
the huge white ostrich fan which arrived shortly be- 
fore Christmas one year. It was the gift of a South 
American visitor who had enjoyed their hospitality. 

“Christmas,” she says, “is the time of year when 
folks are often searching for a different way to pre- 
pare the usual holiday dishes. I tell them about the 
unusual kind of dressing I serve my family, and al- 
ways they want to try my recipe.” She prefers to 
bake the dressing in a separate dish so that the spicy 
flavor does not penetrate the meat of the fowl. Then, 
too, a stuffed fowl takes a longer cooking period. 


3/4 C Droste (Dutch 
process) cocoa 

% teaspoon salt 

4% Tbsp. cold water 


Dressing 


Trim crusts of 1 loaf of sliced bread. Cut slices in 
small cubes. Place in large bowl and sprinkle with 1 large 
finely-chopped clove of garlic. Add salt and pepper. Mix 
2 tablespoons Spice Island sage dressing with 1 teaspoon 
fine herbs and 1 teaspoon poultry seasoning. Sprinkle over 
the bread cubes and let stand overnight. Moisten dress- 
ing with juices of cooking fowl until of consistency de- 
sired. Place dressing mixture in an 8x10 pan topped with 
finely-crushed Post Toasties crumbs dotted with butter. 
Bake in moderate oven for 30 minutes. For additional 


flavor % C ground chestnuts may be added with the other 
* 


seasonings. 
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Relief Rolls 


(Continued from page 11) 


tered so it does the most good 
at the lowest cost. 

2. What do we mean by opening 
the relief rolls? Most laws pro- 
vide the names of assistance 
recipients and the amounts they 
receive may be used only in mat- 
ters pertaining to ‘“administra- 
tion of the welfare program.” 
They prohibit the use of these 
records for political or com- 
mercial purposes and do not 
allow newspaper publication of 
the names. 

3.What do welfare workers 
fear about this? Where proper- 
ly watched and administered, 
there would be no objection to 
having newspaper reporters and 
competent observers inspect the 
list. But there is a constant 
danger that loose interpretation 
will allow such people as mali- 
cious gossips to use the lists. 
They feel that in allowing this 
danger to exist we are not only 
violating the basic rights of the 
individual but also jeopardizing 
the social rehabilitation work of 
welfare organizations. 

4.What good might be accom- 
plished by opening the rolls? 
There is no evidence that the re- 
lief rolls would be reduced ap- 
preciably. In most states,. open- 
ing the relief rolls has mainly 
served to quell the rumors that 
they were loaded with cheaters. 
While establishing the validity 
of the rolls is advantageous, a 
question arises if opening them 
is worth the dangers that social 
workers believe exist. 

5. How about this “secret spend- 
ing”? Is it secret spending or 
confidential spending? There is 
quite a difference. Confidential 
spending means that everything 
but exact names and amounts is 
open to inspection, and even 
names and amounts are avail- 
able to some outside persons. 
Why is the secret spending at- 
tack directed against the relief 
rolls and not other forms of pub- 
lic assistance? 

6. Are we possibly misdirecting 
our attack? Often the real vil- 
lians in relief matters are not 
the recipients themselves but 
children who refuse to support 
their parents and fathers who 
desert their children. Possibly 
we need some method of expos- 
ing these slackers, but it is per- 





haps cruel to do it through the 
ones who have already suffered. 
7.If we do not open the rolls, 
is there any solution? Social 
workers have been amiss in not 
explaining their problems more 
fully to the public and some- 
times in interpreting the laws 
too strictly. We need more un- 
derstanding of relief administra- 
tion. With more understanding 
we may be able to get support 
for better pay and reduced case- 
loads to increase the efficiency 
of relief administration. @ 


Calendar’s Cradle 
(Continued from page 26) 
the specialized calendar depart- 
ment; and George Woods, also a 
vice-president, who has charge of 
eastern sales. Until 1949 Thomas 
D. Murphy, Jr., son of the founder, 
was also active in the firm, having 

a voice in selecting the “line.” 
The determination of the “line” 
is one of the major problems in 
every calendar concern. Calendars 
are prepared more than a year in 
advance and must, of course, re- 
flect the trends in public taste. 
Right now the leading calendar 
subjects are scenic outdoor views, 








human interest subjects with a 
humorous aspect, western themes 
that usually feature a pretty girl 
and a colorful horse, patriotic and 
historical themes. Lloyd Johnson, 
Murphy’s art director, points out 
that “a calendar must be equally 
as appealing to the eye in Decem- 
ber as it was on New Year’s Day.” 
He further states, “ A girl’s smile 
is probably the most difficult thing 
to choose. It is hard to find a 
smile that stands up all year.” 

Until 1946, 80% of Murphy 
calendars were made from paint- 
ings. With the post-war develop- 
ment of better color transparen- 
cies, a switch to photographs was 
rapidly made. Today, better than 
60% of their calendars come 
from transparencies. Top photog- 
raphers dealing with the firm, like 
Emerson Hall or Thida, can make 
as much as $300 to $750 a trans- 
parency. Calendar rights for paint- 
ings sometimes run as high as 
$2,000. A perennial Murphy fav- 
orite is Charles M. Russell, the 
painter of western scenes. 

After the ealendars have gone 
through the art and creative de- 
partments and have received a 


(Continued to page 42) 





in and see it. 
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(Continued from page 41) 


tentative stamp of approval, they 
are turned over to the printing di- 
vision. One of the biggest head- 
aches for the printers came re- 
cently with a huge contract from 
General Electric for calendars in 
Spanish, Turkish and French as 
well as English. After laboriously 
proofing every character of the 
Turkish calendars themselves, the 
company men sent them back to 
New York for special proofing 
(and found they had done better 
than they had hoped). 

Currently, Murphy is experi- 
menting with a return to three- 
color printing from _ four-color 
printing. A rather remarkable 
printing revolution, the company 
believes it can get better results, 
in most cases, by using only the 
standard yellow, blue and red and 
leaving out the black. The change 
has been spearheaded by Heckert 
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and Bruce Van Druff, a Lomas 
son-in-law who acts as production 
consultant and adviser. 

Van Druff is one of the new 
generation to enter the firm’s man- 
agement. Since the war a number 
of new faces have popped up as 
junior executives. They are quietly 
helping to push the company’s pro- 
gress. Their most noticeable work 
has been in the methods field. 
Among the post-war introductions 
has been an automatic collating 
machine for putting the calendar 
pads in proper sequence, a con- 
stant headache in the factory. 

In a time when much of our 
thinking is directed to developing 
new industries for Iowa or luring 
them into the state, it is necessary 
to consider the contributions of 
such firms as the Thos. D. Mur- 
phy Co. These firms have ad- 
vanced the industrial segment of 
our economy to what it is today. 
And they, perhaps, hold the key 
to Iowa’s future industrial suc- 
cess in what Malcolm Lomas says 
“can be our greatest years.” @ 





Letters 
(Continued from page 2) 


...For a long time we have felt the 
need of an Iowa magazine, and now 
you are making that dream come 


true. 
MRS. G. A. GRANT 
Indianola 


...I think you have a grand mag- 
azine. I intend to file all copies and 


use them for Club programs. 
MRS. OSCAR MIDGORDEN 
on 
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...The beautiful first issue of the 
Iowan proves that you are embarking 
on a project that the Hawkeye State 


has long needed. 
MRS. L. B. WATT 
Grinnell 


..-It is beautifully produced, rep- 
resents a great deal of fine work and 


offers much promise to the future... 
N. BERNARD GUSSETT 
Des Moines 


... thought the first issue was tops; 
format, content, pictures and all. Will 


anticipate every issue! 
MRS. WILBUR SACKETT 
Spencer 


...It is a work of art, plus the in- 

teresting articles depicting life in 
this, our grand state of Iowa. 

R. R. JACKSON 

Spencer 


... we of Iowa have always accepted 
the fine things of our State, without 
fully appreciating them. Your mag- 
azine points them out and should be 


a real service in promoting Iowa. 
BEN E. PALMER 
Waterloo 


...I have just received my first copy 
of the Iowan and I think it is one of 
the most beautiful as well as one of 
the finest as to content of any mag- 
azine which I receive . . . I feel sure 
that this new venture will receive the 
popular approval which it so justly 
deserves. 


ALDEN L. DOUD 
Douds 


...congratulations on your first num- 
ber. Excellent in its contents and 
most artistic in its illustrations, plus 
timely in its conception. Iowa is a 
great state and needs to be known— 
not just for its tall corn and fat pigs, 


but for its culture... 
EDWARD A. STEINER 
Claremont, Calif. 


...just finished reading the first 
“Iowan’’—enjoyed it greatly! As 
one who has lived in Iowa all my life 
—to date—I hope for your continued 


success. 
E. W. FANNON 
Centerville 


Brickbats 
...My only criticism would be that 
the golfer shown in the picture on 
Grinnell College should take a few 


lessons to improve his form. 
PHILLIP GODDARD 
Des Moines 


...I think you have started out very 
well; however, I must admit I was 
terribly shocked to see in your first 
issue such an article as “School for 
Lady Wrestlers.” I wonder what kind 
of an impression of our state such an 
article would make? I do not believe 
it would come under the term “Edu- 
cation,” and I should hate to think 
that the people of the country would 
believe generally that the people of 
Iowa would approve of such. 

I am in the field of physical edu- 
cation ... so feel as if I should pro- 


test. 
WILMA D. HAYNES 
Director, Physical Education 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Unusual Jowans 


‘BIG’ 


Boone’s amazing steeple jack 


By Erma Wyckoff 
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Like daring young man in the song, Big is called upon to do many jobs which 
are hazardous and breath-taking. Here he paints turnbuckles on a water tower. 





Ara man called “Big” has 

become a familiar figure in 
the higher reaches of many Iowa 
communities. For the past 46 years, 
A. L. Ingersoll of Boone has been 
a steeple jack. He began this 
trade by painting with his father. 
Now a father of nine children, he 
has taught several of his own 
sons the trade. 

Furthermore, Big has a nine- 
year-old daughter, a pretty little 
blonde who will be working with 
him before many more years. In 
the front yard of his Boone home 
he has a 40-foot flag pole which 
he put there for the express pur- 
pose of little Ellen’s practice. She 
climbs the flag pole and paints it 
as easily as could her father. 

“It’s a good profession, and an 
honest one,” Big assures us, “and 
why shouldn’t a girl learn it just 
the same as a man?” And see- 
ing his success with Ellen, plus 
her zest for the job, one certainly 
cannot argue the point. 

Big has painted water towers, 
flag poles, courthouses, radio 
towers and similar objects in most 
of the 48 states. He is yet to be 
daunted by any height and yet to 
have an accident. The only time 
he speaks soberly of heights is 
not in mention of his own work, 
but of the 58 parachute jumps one 
of his sons has to his credit. “I 
have never seen a place I couldn’t 
work,” Big points out, then has- 
tens to add, “but I would never 
make one of those jumps.” He has 
had two sons in Korea and three 
in World War II. 

The greatest height at which 
he has ever worked is the tower 
at WOI-TV in Ames, which is 685 
feet high. 

He came nearest to an accident 
when he was painting a church 
steeple north of Ames. Acid had 
been spilled on his ropes, but-he 
was fortunate enough to notice 
the ropes weakening in time to 
save a plunge to almost certain 
and instantaneous death. 

None of the Ingersoll children 
has an inclination to stay on the 
ground. Returning from work 
one evening in Arkansas, Big 
found four of them, then quite 
small, running around on top of a 
water tower. Although Mrs. In- 
gersoll had difficulty sharing his 
calm attitude about the altitudes, 
they all came down unharmed as 
Big knew they would. Mrs. In- 
gersoll, by the way, is a small 
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person, too, weighing 97 lbs., the 
most she ever has in her life. She 
is four feet, eleven inches tall. 

His home is on a small acreage. 
In what time he has for anything 
other than painting, Big likes to 
raise flowers and has fine luck 
with them. Among other things, 
he is especially proud of a long 
row of cotton. His children some- 
times take a few stalks to school 
when they are studying the crops 
of the southlands. 

Big doesn’t eat breakfast. Two 
cups of coffee and he is ready for 
several hours work. He does eat 
a heavy dinner at noon. He tires 
of restaurant fare and appreciates 
a chance to board in a home, 
where he can sit down and eat 
comfortably in family style. 

His hand is calloused from hold- 
ing the paint brush, and Big’s 
right foot bears callouses from 
resting against the rope as he 
works upward. “Trademarks,” 
Big calls these. 

Big has never used a safety 
belt. “If you let yourself get ac- 
customed to them,” he says, “you 
rely on them altogether. Then if 
anything goes wrong, you’re a 
goner sure. Without them, you 
form the habit of correct bal- 
ance.” Extending his right hand, 
he clinched his point, ‘“Anywhere 
I can hook a finger of that hand, 
I am safe.” 

He carries no insurance on him- 
self and his sons; the risk to the 
average painter is too great. Re- 
calling a few of his unusual jobs, 
Big told of a water tower in Illin- 
ois which had 24 legs. While paint- 
ing a 450-foot tower in Arkansas, 
the manager looked the job over 
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Little man tackles tall jobs 


and commented, “It’s all right so 
far, Big, but I want the turn- 
buckles on the guy wires painted.” 
It was the first such request Big 
had ever received. The job turned 
out to be more like a circus per- 
formance than anything else (see 
picture on page 43), but Big 
painted the turnbuckles. One of 
his sons once painted a building 
in Texas which had 1900 windows, 
so all the frames had to be painted. 

Such work certainly needs no 
advertising. There are so few in 
the trade that jobs are always 
lined up for months ahead. He is 
kept busy explaining that he has 
not forgotten a job; he always 
gets to it in due time. Big has 
55 flag poles in Des Moines which 
he paints regularly. This usually 
entails more traveling from one to 
another than actual painting time. 


It requires only 15 to 20 minutes 
to complete one. 

He gained the nickname “Big” 
because of his supremacy over his 
twin brother. At birth the brother 
weighed a mere two pounds, while 
Big shook the scales at two and 
one-half! Now he weighs 114 lbs., 
is five feet, two inches tall. He 
is an animated talker who uses 
gestures freely. He has a snappy 
voice which is strikingly similar 
to that of Red Skelton and walks 
with a very quick stride. 

Now 60, he says, “Age is a mat- 
ter of the mind.” To watch him 
scamper up and down flag poles 
is to believe it. + 


Snowbound farms are familiar 
part of lowa’s winter scene. 





Precariously perched on joists of water tower, Big looks down at rest of world. 
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